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"U-5STI0IT  BOX 

Hpw  put  up  tomato  juice? 
Why  not  can  in  oven? 
Can  in  bottles  instead  of  jars? 
Why  store  juice  in  dark? 
Why  hot  pack? 
How  deal  with  leaky  jar? 
Wartime  canning  directions 
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Questions  about  canning  and  preserving  garden  food  fill  the  mailbag  today. 
First  question:   "Please  tell  me  exactly  how  to  "nut  up  tomato  juice." 
To  begin  with,  use  knives  of  stainless  steel  to  cut  and  peel  tomatoes  and 
avoid  utansils  of  copper,  brass  and  iron.     This  is  to  keep  the  natural  flavor  and 
color  of  tomato  juice.     Second,  use  only  fully  ripe,  firm  tomatoes,  preferably 
bright  red  varieties.    And  have  them  as  freshly  picked  as  possible.    Discard  any 
tomatoes  that  are  green. . .moldy .. .or  have  soft  or  decayed  snots. 

Wash  the  tomatoes  well .. .remove  cores... cut  in  small  pieces.    You  can  re- 
move the  skin  if  you  like,  but  you  save  time  by  not  peeling  the  tomatoes.  Don't 
try  to  put  up  more  than  a  half  bushel  of  tomatoes  at  a  time.    To  prevent  flat 
sour  handle  tomatoes  in  small  quantities  and  work  ra-nidly. 

Cut  the  tomatoes  in  quarters.     Heat  to  simmering  temperature.    Don't  boil. 
Then  press  through  a  hot  sieve.    Add  a  teasnoon  of  salt  to  each  quart  of  juice. 
Return  juice  to  the  stove  and  heat  just  to  boiling.    Fill  into  hot  sterilized  jars 
at  once.    Fill  up  to  one-fourth  inch  of  the  top  of  the  jar.     Seal  the  jars.  Pro- 
cess 15  minutes  in  the  boiling  water  bath. 

Many  people  like  tomato  juice  seasoned  with  seice.    But  if  you  put  spice  in 
the  juice  when  you  can  it,  the  spice  darkens  the  color  of  the  juice.    It  is  better 
to  add  it  later  when  you  serve  the  tomato  juice. 


Second  question:     "Please  tell  me  why  the  new  directions  for  canning  do  not 
mention  oven  canning." 

Own  canning  has  these  disadvantages:     Juice  bubbles  out  or  steams  away; 
peaches  and  pears  are  likely  to  turn  dark.    You  can  do  a  more  d?pendable  job  of 
canning  fruit  in  a  boiling  water  bath.    For  the  vegetables  that  need  high  heat  to 
kill  bacteria — that  is,  all  vegetables  except  tomatoes, — oven  canning  is  not  safe . 
Even  though  the  oven  goes  to  350  degrees  Fahrenheit  or  higher,  the  food  inside  the 
glass  jars  stays  at  about  the  boiling  point. 

How  for  a  question  about  putting  up  fruit  juice:     "Can  I  put  up  fruit  juice 
in  bottles  instead  of  glass  jars?" 

Yes,  the  canning  specialists  say,  if  you  have  crown  caps  with  shiny  paper 
facing  for  the  bottles,  and  a  capping  device  to  seal  them.    But  ordinary  corks 
won't  seal  juice  safely. 

Here's  another  inquiry  about  fruit  juice:     ""'Thy  is  it  necessary  to  store  , 
canned  fruit  juice  in  a  dark,  cool  place?    Will  it  spoil  in  the  light  or  where  it 
is  w.-.rm?" 

No,  it  won't  suffer  spoilage  if  it  is  properly  processed  and  sealed.    But  the 
light  and  heat  will  change  the  color — "fad*.  "  the  juice,  as  some  people  say.  And 
the- fine  fruit  flavor  may  change  some,  too. 

How  for  that  familiar  question  so  many  letters  ask  about  packing  food  hot  in 
the  cans  or  packing  it  cold.     This  letter  says:     "Why  is  the  hot  pack  bettor  than 
the  cold  pack  when  the  cold  pack  seems  so  much  easier'"' 

Here's  the  answer:     Heating  or  pr^cooking  vegetables  and  fruits...  then  pack- 
ing hot  .  .speeds  the  processing.    Procooking  also  shrinks  the  food... helps  you  get 
^ov-  into  jars.    Jar  space  is  precious  in  wartime.    You  want  to  make  the  most  of 
it.    Of  course,  you  need  to  have  ready  enough  hot  juice  to  cover  the  food  in  the 
Jar,    This  juice  or  liquid  helps  keep  fruits  or  vegetables  from  turning  dark  in 
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in  the  jar. 

Here's  a  letter  asking  what  to  do  when  a  jar  leaks  after  canning.     The  letter 
says:    "My  canning  directions  say  to  tip  each  jar  when  it  is  cool  after  canning  to 
see  if  it  leaks.    Some  jars  of  cherries  I  put  up  recently  do  leak  when  I  tip  them 
up.    But  I  don't  know  what  to  do  now." 

If  a  jar  leaks,  open  it  and  heat  the  fruit  again.    Process  again  in  another 
jar  with  a  new  closure. 

By  the  way,  if  any  rubber  ring  pushes  out  badly  .after  the  jars  are  processed, 
heat  and  process  the  food  over  again,  using  a  new  ring  from  a  different  lot.  Throw 
away  the  poor  rubber.     It  is  not  strong  enough  to  give  a  safe  seal. 

Last  question:     "Where  can  I  get  brief,  clear  and  reliable  dir-ctions 
for  canning  fruits  and  Victory  Garden  vegetables?" 

You  are  welcome  to  a  new  fro,;  folder  published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.    The  folder  is  called  "Wartime  Canning  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables." 
eddress  a  postcard  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,   D»C.  ask- 
ing for  "Wartime  Canning."    You  will  get  your  copy  through  the  mail. 
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